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H Eevening, serene and pleasant, had called forth the friend 

of solitude to his favourite retirement ; the cheerful rustic, 
forgetting the labours of the day, and mimicking the solitary 
thrush, was returning to his peaceful cottage ; when 1 ob- 
served a stranger, seated on a fallen tree, apparently absorbed 
in painful reflections. There was something very singular in 
his appearance ; and I accosted in a manner I thought impossi- 
ble to give offence. I found him to be an unfortunate sailor, 
who had long been the sport of adverse fortune, now a prey 
to disappointed hope. Duty obliged him to quit his happy 
hamlet, and tear himself from his wife and little son, who was 
yet too young to participate the grief of his mother.  IIl 
fortune attended his vessel, which was conducted into the 
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hands of an enemy, and he became a cuxptive. How pain- 
ful the loss of liberty! how poignant the thought of un. 
limited absence ! In vain should I endeavour to pourtray the 
ptivations and pains-adhering to captivity! in vain attempt 
to describe the feelings of a prisoner, who, separated from 
his home, and every object dear to his heart, can trace ho 
bounds to bis sufferings! The possibility of breaking his 
fetters occupied his miad when his thoughts wavered froin his 
cottage. A centinel’s neglect favoured his intentions ; and 
the prospect ‘was brightened by the cheering smile of hope. 
A Gothie structure partly delapidated by democratical revolu- 
tionists, was near bis gloomy apartment. In the vault of 
this holy pile he concealed himself until midnight seemed to 
chide his delay ; when he passed the centine! unnoticed, de- 
scended in haste the lofty ramparts, and was soon mocked with 
liberty in the cultivated fields, unti! the dawn of day obliged 
him to concealment. Here, alone, and a victim-to hunger, 
he passed the tedious day, reflecting on his situation, Three 
hundred miles separated him from his native country, and 
every dey’s journey was expected to be attended with a series 
of hardships; but what obstacles could intervene to impede 
the efforts of a Joving husband, of a fond father, straggling to 
regain his liberty and his home? Fortune crowned his undeér- 
taking with success. Liberty received him at ber shrine with 
atear of joy, and he thought himself on the eve of happi- 
ness. How often.does affliction await us while we are an- 
licipating enjoyment! Night overtook him when in sight 
of his cottages The hand of opulence had changed the 
path he had often trod, avd be was bewildercd in a_ thicket. 
‘The hollow wind, murniuting among the trees, and the fleet- 
ing clonds, which at intervals concealed the twinkling orbs 
of night, portended an approaching storm. He. sat down 
awhile, and meditated. The awful thunder already began to soll 
uta distance, and the lightning gleamed incessantly through 
the lofiy trees of adistant plantation. A glaring light at length 
aitracted his attention—it appeared to issue from the wiudow 
of & dwelling. In an instant the whole babitation was in flames. 
He flew, with precipitation to the spot, in the hope of rendering 
assistance ; forthe school of adversity had tang!:t him lessons 
of humanity. For a moment nothing was heard but the craek- 
jing of the burnitig mass of ruins ; but the dreadful silence was 
at length broken by the cries of a youth ata little distance 
from him; he ran with eagerness towards the sound, and found 
a 'disconsolate boy endeavouring te Consule’ his pom wiother, 
who wus seated on a dewy. bank, lost im inexpressible anguish, 
He beard ber utier the name of Fredetick—it was bis witc! 
** Woiaog Martha!” he excinmed, and carght he his armse 
Feeble troy rep uted convulsive fits; browght on by ihe awtul 
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conflagration, and overcome by a too powerful transport of joy, 
she died away on his bosom, like a tender plant shivered by 
the electric fluid. Here be paused ; and, gentle reader, obdurate 
must be thy heart if enabled to proceed without shedding 
a tear! The pause was long and painful. I felt the whole 
force of his sufferings ; his grief struck deep into my heart. 
From broken sentences [ collected the painful incidents that 
followed. His neighbours found bim seated by the pale corpse 
of his faithful Martha, pressing Nathaniel,:his little offspring, 
tohis bosom, As the life of Marthahad been one continoal 
scene of innocence, her death was all around deplored, and the 
ithabitants of an adjacent village followed her to the hallowed 
lace of repose. The unhappy Frederick now arose to depart 
He was bending his way towards the habitation of a brother. A 
tear fell from my eye as be left me ; he observed my interest in 
his misfortunes, and burst into tears. “ Gfeat is the cause of 
thy grief!” I exclaimed, as he departed. “ Thou wast born to 
stem the ruffled current of adversity ; but there still remainsa 
breeze of hope to prevent thy grounding on the shoals of 
despair.” All night long the distressing scene presented itself 
to my imagination; and I could not help contrasting it with 
the joyful moment when 


As night came on, he drew towards his cot, 
And at a distance saw the happy spot, 

The peaceful scene of pure domestic joy, 
Where he had left his wife and infant boy ; 
When sportive faucy op'd the cottage door, 
And drew the shining clock and snowy fluor, 
And Nat, the image of his honest sire, 

With Martha seated by a cheerfal fire. 


(To be continued.) 





Narrative of what happened to a most respectable In- 
dividual who was taken by the Algerincs, when on his 
Voyage from England to Sicily, in a Vessel belonging ta 
the latter Country. 


\ Eset sail from the island of St. Pietro, where we had 

taken shelter from several suspicious vessels that had 

been seen hovering around us the day before. The inhabitants 

of this little spot are a good and a peaceful people. They en- 

joy a perfect freedom, and would be completely happy, but 

fox the very frequent Jandings and incursions of the Alge- 
6Pre rines, 
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rines, who some few years back carried away ‘the whole 
population to hard labour and slavery, from which they 
were afterwards rescued by the munificence of the king of 
Sardinia. . 

The sun was slowly rising above the horizon, when fobr 
suspicious sail, the same which had been seen two days be. 
forte, appeared in sight. On approaching nearer, the whole 
extent of our dangerous situation became more evident. 
We immediately attempted to alter our coarse, but by an 
vnlucky fatality, the wiod, which hitherto had been rather 
fresh, failed us ona sudden. An iron hand seemed to fasten 
us tothe waves. ‘The seamen, stupified by terror and grief 
at the sight of those well known ships, forgot their duties, 
and nothing was attempted for our safety. For six long hours 
did we remain in this awful state of suspense, ‘till at last 
the four strange sail, which we now made out to be the Al- 
gerine squadron, came within pistol shot of us. Their boats 
were soon hoisted out, and we were boarded in an instant, 
amidst the clash of naked scimetars, and the heart-rending, 
horrible noise, of the most barbarous and insulting exulta- 
aion. Assoon as the vessel had been taken possession of, 
and part of the passengers, amongst whom [ found my- 
self, bad been handeuffed, and thrown into the boats, we were 
taken ov board their flag-ship. On our arrival thither, the 
Turks and the Moors raised their ferocious shouts of victory, 
and we were dragged before the first rais, who assigned to the 
whole of us a most wretched hole in the cable tier, surrounded 
by darkness, and lying upon hard coils of sopes ! Who shall 
describe the horrors of our situation? It seemed to us a 
dream full of horrible shadows and unreal mockery. On all 
parts we were assailed by the cries of despair. The sullen 
blasphemies of the sailor, our fellow-sufferer ; the impreca- 
tions of the unhappy father, who had Jeft his children bebind 
him ; the loud grief of the weeping mothers; and the sobs 
of the innocent babes, reached us from every point of this 
dark abode, and deafened our ears! Oh God! what a 
night! 

We continued cruizing for two and twenty days in search 
of prey, ourselves become corsairs ; and two basons of lus 
cussa formed our daily food. Lockman was asked, why he 
travelled in company with a banditti? “ To see how they have 
contrived to become so wicked and profligate,” was his 
reply. 

At last Algiers came in view, and such had been our state 
of uncertainty and tormenting suspense, as well as the treat- 
ment which we had experienced on board of the Algerine 
irigate, that we hailed the capital of those free-booters with 
the same joy with which the knights of Christ — to 
tne 
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the shrine of Jerusalem. We were landed amidst a noisy wul- 
titude, who followed us to the house in which the winisters 
of the regency were ranged in a barbarous attire. Here we 
found both the consul and vice-consul of Great Britain, and 
we trembiingly awaited for the great sentence which was to 
decide our destiny. Our papers were examined, and in spite 
of the efforts wade in our favour by the consul, M. Mac- 
donald, our vessel and cargo were condemned as lawful 
prize, and ourselves sent to the bagno, or great galley, “There 
we were told tha: all were slaves who set their feet in that 
place; and there was written on those gates as on those of 


Hell, 


“* Uscite di speranza o Voi, che entrate.” 


The troubles and agitation of our mind may be more readily 
imagined than described. We, accustomed to live among 
civilized nations, and in the society of genteel and amia- 
ble people, to be thus condemned to pass our miserable days 
amidst barbarians ! We, coming from happy England, from 
the seat of true liberty and the sacred laws, to be robbed 
of our freedom and property, to be insulted and made 
wretched by a contemptible race of slaves and assassins ! And 
jon what times, in what circumstances? When the san of liberty 
dawned on the world—when, after so many years of calamity, 
Europe begen to hope for some serene days—when, in fine, 
we could have returned to ourown country, and to the enjoy- 
ment of long suspended tranquillity. And shall we, at sucha 
time, be condemned to drag a miserable existence as slaves, 
and die on the wreiched shores of Africa? 

I had been given to understand that great interest bad 
been made for me; and in fact, a Turkish soldier came to 
us to desire that I, in particular, might be treated with some 
respect. Hope began ‘ocheer up my dejected countenance, 
Bui evening came, and with it the fatal badges of slavery, 
The fetters which each slave carries to his feet, were brought, 
and, usa special mark of favour, | was permitted to wait 
ull next day, when L should be suffered to put them on 
myself, 

At dawn of day our jailors waked us, and we prepared our- 
selves to march off to the morning labours. The sight of 
those fetters hairowcgd up my soul, and it shrunk within me, 
I grasped them with my parched and convulsive hands, and 
encircled my legs with them—while tears of rage raat down 
my cheeks, and achiily shuddering shook all my limbs. To 
Heaven Lihen raised my bands—iny head sunk low on my 
breast, and I surrendered inyself in silent sorrow tomy wretched 
destiny. 

4 
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Ai concise Account of the Public Establishments for Editea- 
tion at Greneva. 


[Exttatted from 2 Letter written by an English Traveller to a Friend 
in London, dated Geneva, August, 1814.] 


MONGST the valaable institutions which have ‘at all 

times’ distinguisiied Geneva, and boldly resisted even the 
overwhelming torrent of the French revolution, the eye of 
the philosopher and of the philanthropist rests with pecu- 
liar pleasure on the system of public education followed in 
that city.! Lt isdivided into three distinct departments ; the 
studies -of childhood ; those of adolescence ; and the profes- 
sional studies, which lead to the several vocations of divinity, 
law, or physic. 

The first department,somewhat similar to our public schools 
at Westminster or Eton, is distinguished from the two others 
by the appellation of college. It is entrusted to the care of 
eleven masters, called regens, all men of respectability, atid 
chosen with peculiar care ; yet at the same time subjected to 
the superintendance of a rector, a principal, and the academy 
of professors. 

The pupils do not reside in the college, but remain the 
greatest part of the day there, either at their lessons or at 
play—but always under the eve of their masters, who muke 


a point of beivg present in the play-ground during the in-" 


tervals of recreation. Children are usually seu: there trom‘the 
age uf five or six years, and generally quit it at fourteen of 
fiiteen. During this period, they are successively taught 
reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, and the elements 
of Greek, Latin, and mathematics. They also go throagh 
an elementary course of geography and history. Religious 
instruction regularly accompanies the other branches of tui- 
tion. 

The college is divided into nine classes or forms ; each 
class having a separate and commodious sc!:ool-room, on the 
ground floor, so as to occupy the two sides of a quadrangle ; 
the upper part of the building is laid out in apartments for 
the ‘use of the principal, or general inspector; and for the 

ublic library of the city. 

The scholars generally remain a year in each class; but 
no one is permitted to leave his form, until he is found to 
have made sufficient improvement in it to be promoted toa 
higher one. 

Here neither the custom of fagging, nor the punishment 
of flogging, so common in our schools, are at all known; 
and“if ever masters are obliged to have recourse to any 
corporeal punishment, a few strokes of a cane, or the flat 
ruier, 
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fuler, are the utmost extent of the‘chastisement ; and even 
those are but very seldom resorted,\to.,, Prom the earliest 
infancy, the grand stimulus employed is emulation; and 
among the various methods by means of which, it is ex- 
cited, { have particularly admired the following ;-—-Every 
pupil has in the hands of the master an, account of his 
good or bad conduct, which remains constantly open, and 
ikept, according to established rales, with the -most;rigg- 
roys justice ; in one column every act of application or gobd 
epnduct is marked down by certain figures, the number, of 
which is proportioned to the degree of commendatiog..de-, 
served : in an opposite column, every degree of , blame is 
likewise registered ; and at the end of the week these. ae- 
counts are summed up and balanced, which of course. is 
followed with a proportionate degree of praise or censure. 
Twice every year prizes of good condact are publicly dis- 
tributed according to the collected evidence of the weekly 

lists., At the same time talent and brilliant success also. re- 
ceive their reward. Towards the close of every academic 

year, generally in the beginning of June, the professors pro- 

pose exercises to each class, proportioned to their respective 

abilities ; and prizes are adjudged by the academy to the best; 
scholars, according to certain slow and solemn forms, and 

with ali the attention. and impartiality that could be required 

ingn affair of the highest importance. The prizes are dis-, 
tributed soon after,an the day called the day of promotion, 

which immediately precedes that on which those scholars who 

are found properly qualified are admitted intoa bigher class. 

On this occasion a grand academic solemnity is celebrated 

in. the cathedral church, which is indeed considered as a 

public fete of great national importance, and is attended iby 

the whole of the learned and public bodies, muagistracy, clergy, 

all in their robes, and crowds of citizens of every, deserip- 

tion. There is in this ancient, classical, and national, cere- 

mony, something awful and affecting, even to a stranger. J,,; 
fortunately happened to ‘be at Geneva at this interesting periods 

Itwas on Monday the 20th of June last (i814) Alera 

lapse of twenty-two years, passed in revolutionary storms, or 

under foreign yoke, the happy and peaceful inhabitanis of 

Geneva, at last restored to independence and to their anuque 

laws, seemed to hail that happy day with more than usual 

exultation; and from an early hour the whole popul.tion 

crowded all the avenues of the college and of the town-hall, 

and filled the cathedral church of St. Peter. The magi 

trates, the clergy, and the professors of the university, and 

every foreigner of any note who bappened to be in the town 

of its environs, having met in the great council-room, came 

out and ar:anged themselves in state to see the youthiul pro~ 
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cession pass. It was ther one o’clock. Bands of music were 
playing ; the whole of the national guards were undey arms; 
the brave Swiss troops from Fribourg and.Soleare, which 
garrisoned the town on duty, lined the streets, ‘Phe juve, 
nile cortege appeared ; each class led by its master ; all dressed 
in the neatest manner; ell expressing on their open and 
cheerful countenances joy avd pleasure, and walking two and 
two to the sound of music. i counted nearly seven hundred, 
A new scene awaited us in the church; when to the loud 
peals of the organ, the deep tone of the bells, aud the beating 
of the drums, ‘oad the bands of music, were united the en. 
thusiastic greetings of the multitude which filled the ailes and 
galleries, of the cathedral. On the entrance of the magiss 
trates aud clerg gY> recollection of the old times and of, past 
happiness, and anticipation of future enjoyments, filled every 
heart, and tears of joy flowed without restsaint. To this 
effusion of sensibility succeeded an impressive silence, when 
the senior clergyman of the city (the Rev. Professor Picot) 
rose, and made a short prayer “adapted to the occasion ; for 
religion at Geneva is, and always was, considered as the only 
firm prop of the state, and its sacred rites invariably sauctily 
all public festivals. 

The names of those who bad deserved prizes were next 
loudly proclaimed, and 88 silver medals were distributed to 
them by the fir-t magistrate, Mr. Lullin ; a man of rare merit 
and abilities, a firm and undaunted patriot ; whose health bad 
sufiered so materially from auxiety in bis country’s cause, that 
he was obliged to be conveyed in a chair to his seat in the 
cathedral, and felt almost overpowered by the irresistible eflegts 
of this scene. 

After the distribution of the prizes, a very neat speech. was 
made by one of the elder boys. The subject was one of 
national it sterest, it was the restoration of the republic; and 
it gave rise to some striking allusions and passages which were 
Joudly applauded. The rector of the academy ( Professor 
Boissier) made a speech on public spirit. ‘The learned Pro 
fessor Pictet followed, and delivered a most interesting dis- 
course op the connexion of general philosophy and religion. 
A younger professor, but of great celebrity in the literary 
world, Mr. Simonde, made a very eloquent speech on the 
philosophy of his: “a Some pathetic addresses by the rector, 
and a prayer by Mr. Picot, concluded the ceremony. At five 
e’clock we adjourned to the great council-room, where nearly 
160 persons partook of a handsome collation. 

After having completed these elementary studies, those boys 
who are designed for some mechanical profession or trade, 
no longer attend public instruction, but immediately devote 
their time to their respective pursuits, They generally forget 
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the litle they knew of Greek and Latin, but they retain for 
life the orthography and grammatical knowledge of their 
own language, and a peculiar enlargement of ideas which has 
often been remarked to distinguish the lower classes of Genevese, 
and which is with reason attributed to the first outline of 
classical education just described. The department of the 
studies of adolescence is exclusively entrusted to the pro- 
fessors who occupy the highest station in the academy, and 
preside over the several branches of public education. This 
department, which in some measure corresponds with our 
colleges at Cambridge and Oxford, is subdivided into different 
classes, called auditoires ; forining an entire new school, where 
the students are treated as young men; and no other re- 
straint is imposed on them, than a due regard to decorum 
and propriety of conduct. Besides those who are intended 
for the learned professions, there are many others who, with- 
otit'any professional views, pass through the studies of this 
department, merely for the purpose of acquiring a liberal 
educations Butno one is admitted as a student in the au- 
ditoires, without having regularly passed through the lower 
school, or having undergone a public examination. All the 
courses of lectures begin on the first Tuesday in August, and 
continue summer and winter, with the intervention of several 
vacatious, which, taken collectively, amount to between four 
and five months in the year. The studies in this depart- 
ment Just four years; the two first years are devoted to 
belles lettres; the two last to the different branches of 
philosophy. Emulation is still at this period the grand 
stimulus resorted to; there are no prizes given as in the 
lower schools, but there is an annual public examination, 
from which no one is exempted ; and the result of which 
determines, without appeal, the progress of the student in 
his aeademical career: so that the ambition of shining on 
this eventful day, and the dread of a public mortification, are 
inducements to application which produce the most remarka- 
ble effects. 





GRAND CANAL AT PARIS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
HE following notice of one or two of Buonaparte’s un- 
dertakings at Paris mey not be unacceptable. It had 


been a complaint, and a just one, that that famed city was 
Vol. 54, 6 Q without 
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cession pass. It was ther one o'clock. Bands of music were 
playing ; the whole of the national guards were unde arms; 
the brave Swiss troops from Fiibourg and.Soleare, which 
garrisoned the town on duty, lined the streets. ‘Phe juve, 
nile cortege appeared ; each class led by its master; all dressed. 
in the neatest manner; a!l expressing on their open, and 
cheerful countenances joy avd pleasure, and walking two and 
two to the sound of music. i counted nearly seven bunadred, 
A new scene awaited us in the church; when to the loud 
peals of the organ, the deep tone of the bells, aud the beating 
of the drums, aed the bands of music, were united the ea 
thusiastic greetings of the multitude which filled the ailes and 
galleries, of the cathedral. On the enirance of the magis+ 
trates aud elergy, recollection of the old times and. of, past 
happiness, and anticipation of future enjoyments, filled every 
heart, and tears of joy flowed without restsaint. To this 
effusion of sensibility succeeded an impressive sileuace, when 
the senior clergyman of the city (the Rev. Professor Pico) 
rose, and made a short prayer adapted to the occasion ; for 
religion at Geneva is, and always was, considered as the only 
firm prop of the state, and its sacred rives invariably sauctily 
al] public festivals. 

The names of those who bad deserved. prizes were next 
loudly proclaimed, and 88 silver medals were distributed to 
them by the fir-t magistrate; Mr. Luilin ; a man of rare merit 
and abilities, a firm and undaunted patriot ; whose health bad 
sufiered so materially from auxiety in bis country’s cause, that 
he was obliged to be conveyed in a chair to his seat in the 
cathedral, and felt almost overpowered by the irresistible effegts 
of this scene. 

After the distribution of the prizes, a very neat speech was 
made by one of the elder boys. The subject was one of 
national interest, it was the restoration of the republic; and 
jt gave rise to some striking allusions and passages which were 
loudly applauded. The rector of the academy (Professor 
Boissier) made a speech on public spirit. The learned Pro 
fessor Pictet followed, and delivered a most interesting dis- 
course op the connexion of general philosophy and religion. 
A younger professor, but of great celebrity in the literary 
world, Mr. Simonde, made a yery eloquent speech on the 
philosophy of history. Some pathetic addresses by the rector, 
and a prayer by Mr. Picot, concluded the ceremony. At five 
o'clock we adjourned to the great council-room, where nearly 
160 persons partook of a handsome collation. 

After having completed these elementary studies, those boys 
who are designed for some mechanical profession or trade, 
no longer attend public instruction, bet immediately devote 
their time to their respective pursuits. They generally forget 
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the little they knew of Greek and Latin, but they retain for 
life ‘the orthography and grammatical knowledge of their 
own language, and a peculiar enlargement of ideas which has 
often been remarked to distinguish the lower classes of Genevese, 
and which is with reason attributed to the first outline of 
classical education just described. The department of the 
studies of adolescence is exclusively entrusted to the pro- 
fessors who occupy the highest station in the academy, and 
preside over the several branches of public education. This 
department, which in some measure corresponds with our 
colleges at Cambridge and Oxford, is subdivided into different 
classes, called auditoires ; forming an entire new school, where 
the students are treated as young men; and no other re- 
straint is imposed on them, than a due regard to decorum 
and propriety of conduct. Besides those who are intended 
for the learned professions, there are many others who, with- 
otit'any professional views, pass through the studies of this 
department, merely for the purpose of acquiring a liberal 
educations Butno one is admittedas a student in the au- 
ditoires, without having regularly passed through the lower 
school, or having undergone a public examination. All the 
courses of lectures begin on the first Tuesday in August, and 
continue summer and winter, with the intervention of several 
vacations, which, taken collectively, amount to between four 
and five months in the year. The studies in this depart- 
ment Jast four years; the two first years are devoted to 
belles lettres; the two last to the different branches of 
philésophy. Emulation is still at this period the grand 
stimulus resorted to; there are no prizes given as in the 
lower schools, but there is an annual public examination, 
from which no one is exempted ; and the result of which 
determines, without appeal, the progress of the student in 
his aeademical career: so that the ambition of shining on 
this eventful day, and the dread of a public mortification, are 
inducements to application which produce the most remarka- 
ble effects. 





GRAND CANAL AT PARIS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


HE following notice of one or two of Buonaparte’s un- 

dertakings at Paris mey not be unacceptable. It had 
been a complaint, and a just one, that that famed city was 
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without a wholesome and abundant supply .of water... Ih, 
nevertheless, possessed, three aqueducis, namely, St. Gervais, 
Belleville, and. Arcueil ; also. the Pompe a fea ce Chaillos, 
placed on the left bank. of the river Seine, between the bridges 
called Pont la Concorde and Jena; this pump is. said to be 
capable of raising 2000 hogshcads of water per hour, tojan 
elevation of 110 French feet. This supply, by far the. niost 
abundant, was drawn from the river. Seine, the water of 
which river is not deemed of the purest quality. These. seve. 
ral waters were givea to the Parisians through numerous founs 
tains, conveniently placed in. different parts of their city. 
This real insufficiency of good and wholesome water did not, 
however, escape Buonaparie, for on the first year that he took 
upon bimself the title of emperor, he caused the now fainous 
canal L’Oureq, to be began, which is made to perform, the 
double function. of a jet @eau and a canal. of navigation, 
This work has now been completed three or four years, and 
is found competent to the supplying of Paris. and. its neigh 
bourhood with more of excellent water by fifty-eight times 
than the old suurces all put together ; so that-at present Paris 
is in possession, and. that abundantly, of one of the greatest 
conveniences of life. 

The boldness of this undertaking, and the rapidity with 
which it has been effected, is well enough calculated to 
astonish the traveller who. views it. The canal L’Qurcqg.cons 
nects itself with that of St. Quentin and the Marne; passes 
in its route to Paris, the communes of Marevil, Echampies, 
Lizy, Grizy, Meaux, Villemoic, Cisarmantre, and Clayeg, and 
descending to Sevran; by the forest of Pondi, is, finally 
terminated. by a bason near to the barrier Sz. Martian, at 
Paris. To connect this. famous undertaking with the new 
Rue lmperial, and the buildings then forming about ihe 
palace of the Thuilleries, and to terminate a vista, of about 
two miles in length. of the former—from the windows of 
the latter was to have been raised a magnificeat fountaia 
und reservoir, of iiself competent to the supply of all the 
lesser ones in Paris. ‘To eilect such a purpose, under cite 
cumstances of corresponding grandeur, the institute gave 
notice to the artists, that premiums would be distributed to 
those whose designs should be most »pproved. The required 
height of the edifice, and the dimensions of the reservoir 
having been printed in the. programme ; in consequence of 
which many artists of eminence entered the list as com- 
petitors, and submitted their designs ; these were laid be- 
fure Buonaparte, as was usual in all public works, who is 
reported to have entered into minute conversation with the 
members of the institute who attended him, as to the de- 
tails of the executive part, and remarked, that the Greek 
figures 
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fieures of the Mente Cavallo, at Rome, in their colossal 
dimensions, shewed to a demonstration what genius and 
skill combined were, under favourable cireumstances, capa 
ble of effecting. Hence arose the work about to be de- 
seribed, designed by Napoleon himself, called Fountaine 
L’Elephant. 

{t consists of a colossal elephant, measuring seventy-five feet 
(French) in height, sustaining an immense reservoir, formed 
ito a kind of turret, projecting twenty-five feet above his 
buck; he is intended to stand looking towards the palace of 
the Thuilleries, up the Rue Imperial, on a pedestal formed of 
huge blocks of white marble, raised twelve feet from the 
bottom of a fountain which is level with the ground; the 
whole height of this enormmons monument will be about one 
Hundred and twelve feet, admeasuring from the ground to the 
tép of the reservoir. The elephant and the reservoir are 
making of bronze, manufactured, it is said, from out of the 
brass cannon captured from the enemy during the several 
wars'in which Buonaparte had been engaged, ninety tons of 
wiiich, it is estimated, will be required for:he work. ‘Theoaly 
dfiaments about this monument are those about’ the turret, 
or inclosure of the reservoir, the sides of which are fashioned 
ito pannels relieved by mouldings and foliage in bas-relief 
of the Jotus, surrounding the Jetter N. &e. draperies in 
bronze, edged round by deep margins of gold, bang pendant 
on the sides Of the elephant, resching to the ground, as wide 
aid immediately under the turret reservoir. The legs of 
this colossus (upwards of five feet each in diameter) are to 
be thas appropriated: the two hind ones io be hollow 
syphons, or pipes, to which the water is to ascend inio tite 
reservoir ; one of his fore legs is to contain a winding stair- 
case, entered by a door made on the back side of his hoof; 
the other leg to pass off the wash-water which may accu- 
mulate inthe reservoir. ‘The workmen are vow waking the 
eliptical fountain round the pedestal, ou which the elephant 
is to stand, and into which it is intended that he shall cas- 
cade torrents of the water of the L’Ourcq througl? bis im- 
mense proboscis, for the use of the neighbouring inbabitants. 
The-scite of ground appropriated for this stupendous monu- 
mefit, is that on which the once famous Bastile stood. The 
chief direction of this work was given by Buonaparte to M. le 
Baron Denon, in whom it is continued by the present goveriie 
ment. It is not open to the public at Paris, but may be scen 
by strangers, by application to the ministers, or the meurbers of 
the institute, who will give letters for that purpose, 

Your's, 


A He a 
6Q2 PLEASING 


October 8, 
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i Raper following anecdote we consider as worthy of pre- 
servation, On the 14th of October, 1814, an eleguut 


ea 


dinner was given, at the London Tavern, by the members of 


the common-council of the city of London, in commemora- 
tion of a remarkable event, nainely, that Daniel Pinder, esq. 
had entercd the fiftieth year of his representation of the 
ward of Faringdon Within, as deputy to the alderman of that 
ward, aud one of the common-councilmen for it. This tribute 
of respect wasa cordial testimony of the feelings entertained 
by his fellow citizens for the services of a man, who half a 
century bas, by his uniform attention to the great interests of 
the metropolis, contributed most essentially to its prosperity, 
‘The meeting was attended by nearly one hundred and fifty of 
ihe members and officers of the court. The Prince aud Old 
Fagland for Ever was sung by Mr. Taylor; and RuJe Britanniz 
viven with great effect by Mr. Coster. 

~ Sir William Domville, bart. the lord mayor, in an animated 
speech called the attention of the meeting to the health of 
gentleman of whose eminent services he should not thiuk it 
iecessary to enter into any studied panegyric. Mr. Pinder's 
health was drank with enthusiastic plaudits. 

Mr. Pinder then addressed the meeting, with marks of 
strong emotion, to the following effect: “ My lord, I beg 
you will accept my sincere thanks for taking the chair ‘on 
this occasion, which isto my mind a pleasing addition’ to all 
the fuvours you have hitherto been pleased to confer on me. 
To you, gentlemen, who are aidermen of: the city of Lon- 
don, [ feel truly indebted for honouring me with your pre- 
sence this day. ‘To my friends, my very kind friends, the 
common-councilmen, who have encouraged and promoted 
this meeting, | can only say, you have made me a proud 
qian. ‘Fhe notice of the corporation of London must at all 
times be gratifying to every honest feeling and to every 
worthy heart; but to me itis peculiarly so, as L receive it as 
a proof that I have not spent fifty years of my life without 
the gratification and applause of my fellow-ciiizens. ‘To you, 
vgentiemen, who have acted as stewards, | have to offer the 
tribute of sn old man’s feelings, which, L trust, will not be 
deemed of less value, because they are the result of a/ long 
€yperience, and may be justly considered as divested of ‘all 
jlatter¥, or apy anxious wish to please, where compliments 
cannot be of much use to yourselves or tome. My lord and 

envenien, I coula, perhaps, say much, very much, on this 
vstraordinary occasion, but L feel 1 might be wanting to you 
aud tomyself. lam overcome—overwhelmed with your kind- 
jess; P begin to feel that L know tot how L am placed, © (The 
woithy 
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worthy deputy was so affected that he shed: tears.) Let me 
vdd, that your notice of me is impressed upon my heart for 





- ever. ‘God bless you all.” 

t The impression made by this address is indescribable. 

: 

INGENIOUS SWINDLER. 

, L i > . i 

N the assize court of Paris came on, September 21, 1814, 
the trial of a very dextrous swindler, 


A young man, named Joseph Wallerstein, eighteen years of 


age, serjeant-major of the sharp-shooters of the old guard, 
furmerly, called the imperial, escaped almost miraculously 
: fiom the destruction of his whole corps, which was ert to 
| pieces at the battle of Brienne. Ashe had no fancy for running 
the chance of a second prodigy, he returned to Paris to live 


with his father, who, to all appearance, did not furnish him 
aceyrding to his desires, with a sufficient abundance of money 
for bis idle expenses. 

He sooo grew tired of being the son of an economical 
citizen, and wished to enter into a richer and more dis- 
tinguished family ; what relatives was he to fix upon? Cer- 
tainly, whea the choice is within one’s own power, it would 
be ridiculous to take any but the best. He accordingly 
decided in favour of the Romanzow family, whose chief is 
no other than his Majesty Alexaoder I. emperor of all the 
Russias. lt was at the period in which the attention of 
the whole of Europe was fixed upon Alexander, that Waller- 
sien took a fancy to become the nephew of this monarch. 
He knew a littl German, had been in the campaign of 
ussia, and possessed a considerable portion of impudence ; 
and in this consisted all that was necessary to impose on the 
credulity of his dupes. He commenced by taking up. his 
abode in the house of Galiseu, the traiteur, Boulevard du 


burnski, Kanduruski, Padoroski, colonel of the regular Cos- 
sacks, commander of the chasseurs of Friekiberg, aide-de- 
camp, and nephew to the Lwperor Alexander. In this 
house he made acquaintance with several persons to whom 
he, promised his powerful protection; but he particularly 
honoured with his friendship a young student named Sallinger, 
who conceived himscif too happy iu presenting tothe princea 
pair of pistols, which appeared to please him. 

The new Russian prince rode about Paiis ina hired carriage, 
for which he forgot to pay; be also gave orders on his treasurer 
9, woollen-drapers, haitess, and even pastry cooks and con- 
fectioners (for his highness was very dainty). He at Jast took 
a 
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a fancy to visit that asylum of our brave soldiers, the Hotel 
des Invalides: notwithstanding the simplicity of his dres¢ 
(he wore a green ridiag-cout, which called to mind the old 
blue dress of Fredevick,) notwithstanding the meanness of ‘fils 
retinue, which was composed of asingle servant, (he disliked 
pomp,) the nephew of Alexander received from the -steff of 
the invalides a reception due to his rank and to the name’ of 
his uncle. 
tie viewed the dome and all the curiosities which the 
establishment presents ; he afterwards descended to the rés 
fectory, drank to the health of the invalides, who returned 
the compliment by that of the emperor of Russia: he took 
a decoration from his battou-bole, and presented it to af 
officer, who hesitated to accept it; but the prince ‘insisted, 
aud the officer of course complied. Another officer diew 
a silver snuff-box from his pocket: the prince tegnested' a 
pinch, and the box was presented to him. “ [should like?” 
said he, “ to possess some memorial of a brave min Tike 
you; allow meto replace this box by a snuff-box of gold$ 
and on this condition he put the box into his pocket, leaving’ 
the brave man almost stapifiéd by his excessive condescen- 
sion. “ 1 wish,” coutinaed he, addressing himstif to th 
general, * to leave with these respectable warriors some mutts 
of my liberality.” “ “They ate expressly forbidden to receive 
any thing.” “ But, by the bye, I want to make some piit 
chases, and have nothing about me but Russian bills—cai 
you inform me where [ shall get them changed?” © T eath 
pot tell,” replied the general, who hastened to give hint'his 
purse ; and it was accepied, although it contained but twenty 
pieces of gold. After remaining some time at Menddn, 
where he lived well and kept open table at the expense of an 
innkeeper, he wished to see what he could do at Versailles 
On the road he addressed a French officer who placed ‘bat 
little confidence either in his discourse or his titles ; bof, 
. on entering Versailles, he perceived an old man weasing two 
orders ; he descended from his borse, and requested to be 
informed what these decorations were: “ The orders of 
St. Lazarus and St. Louis:” “ I am overjoyed,” he ex- 
claimed, “ to see an old servant of the king of Fraace 2” 
and immediately related his’ romance, which was listened 
to and credited by M. Belmare de Si. Cyr, with a simpii- 
city which his subsequent condact did not belie. He ins 
vited the prince to dine with him, who drew another blue 
ribbon from bis bution-hole, joined it to the two cordons 
with which his host was already adorned, and solemnly de- 
clared that he had created him grand commander of the order 
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The hononr.of receiving a prince and a ribbon must cer 
tainly have stravgely disturbed the memory of the Chevalier 
deBelmare,so as tv prevent him from recolleciting that the 
cordon of Malta is black, and that. there is no. such dignity as 
that of grand commander in that order, 

Madame de Belmare, who, on the promise of the young 
priuce, was already prepariag for a journey to Paris, where 
she was to be presented to the emperor of Russia, offered, 
with inany. apolouies for the sumaliness of the loun, a purse 
containing one huaudred frances to the illustrious stranger, 
whaaever bad any money about him except Russian paper. 
The busband. introduced hiw to a watch maker, taking great 
merit 10 himself with his friend for the customer he had 
brought him.. Our Gusman-de Alfarche chose a watch and 
chain, of the value of one hundred fraucs, told the watch- 
maker to come for his money next day at Mendon, of 
which he was the governor, advised him to bring with hiur 
other watches, the sale of which he would procure for him, 
and, promised to employ him in repairing the clocks of the 
castle. 

la the evening, he. went to a coffec-house with the newly- 
made commander, and chance brought there also the watch- 
maker.aud the sceptical French otficer whom he had fallea 
ianwith.in. the morning. The watch-maker having received 
ahint from the officer, requested and obtained of the pur- 
chaser of his watch two minutes private conversation, in 
which he informed bim that he must have either bis money 
or hig. property, ‘The adventarer thus closely pressed, re- 
stored, the watch, begging that the seeret might be preserved. 
He pushed out of the coffee-house, mounted his horse, and 
galloped towards Paris, while the officer pursued him on the 
roadjto Mendon, where he found a grand festival prepared, and 
a great company assembied. Nothing was wanting but the 
presence of the prince. 

Some days alter, the colonel of Cossacks went to Saint 
Maur, and enquired for the mayor, who was absent ; the 
mayor of the neighbouring commune (Pont Soint Louis) 
was sent for ; the colonel informed him the emperor of Russia 
would arrive at St. Maur, at ten o'clock in the evening, 
with eight hundred cavalry of his guard: he requested the 
necessary provisions and forage; the mayor asked for a 
written requisition ; he gave it without hesitation. He dined 
with the mayor, while efforts were in vain made to collect what 
he required. 

After having borrowed his host’s: watch he went to the 
house of M. Mallett, proprietor of an estate at La Garenne, 
who was to furnish sixty rations and lodge sixty men, and 
they made some excursions together to hasteu the completion 
6 of 
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of the requisition. The illustrious Cossack pretended, that 
his borrowed watch, had stopped ; M. Mallet immediately 
offered bim his, which he condescendingly accepted. All 
the efforts of the inhabitants, however, could not colleet 
the required supplies. He was told that they. could net 
likely be obtained then at Vincennes, and his imperial, -higb- 
ness deigned to write with his own hand a most polite > letter 
to General d’Aumesnil, governor at Vincennes. God .ktiows 
what would have been the denouement of this comedy, had 
it not been for the arrival of the mayor of St. Maur, who, 
on comparing the circumstances which bad come to his knew. 
Jedge, suspected he had to do with a sharper, and caused him 
to be arrested. The ex-colonel, who behaved like a true Cos- 
sack, returned the two watches, and set out for. Paris.) He 
Was immediately conducted to General Sacken, then to Coyst 
Rochechouart, and was afterwards delivered into the bandsoef 
justice. 

The billof indictment charged him with forgery, and .t} 
advocate-general endeavoured to prove that the different 
papers written by Wallerstein, and signed by another oame, 
were real forgeries. M. Coutre, counsel for the defendaat, 
however, convinced the jury that those writings whicty bore 
no character of legal authority, which could .prodacesno 
benefit to the writer, and which bad caused but very litteharm 
to the aggrieved party, ought to be distinguished. from she 
falsifications specified by the law, 

The jury acquitted him of the accusation of forgery, het 
convicted him of swindling, and he was sentenced tu five years 
imprisonment, a fine of three hundred franks, and the cosis,ef 
the proceedings. 

Wallerstein professed the religion of Moses, and. it was .net 
one of the least diverting incidents in the trial to find thata 
Jew had been creating knights of Malta. 








On the Yellow Colour in the Fat of Mutton and Beef. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


F you happen to be a married man, and know how pleasant 

itis tobave your dinner interspersed by the occasional 
lamentations of your wife, that the buicher has sold hera 
leg of mutton “ as yellow asa guinea,” (a thing nowrquite 
obsolete by the bye,) you will not be displeased with aa 
Opportunity of relieving all thrifty house-wives from gases 
y) less 
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less sorrow, and all patient husbands from unnceessary en- 
durance. With that view, therefore, I have the pleasure of 
wubmitting to your readers the following observations oa the 
yellow colour which is sometimes observable in the fat of 
mutton aod beef, and the method of discovering it while the 
animal is living, being the substance of a conversation which 
i had with a Smithfield salesman on that subject. 

The colour of the fat of a sheep may easily be known by 


taking an incision, of about two inclies in length, through 


the skin and fat of the tail of the living animal, and by spread- 
ing the wound with tbe side of the knife at the time of cutting 
it, which will shew the natural colour of the fat, whether it be 
fair or yellow. 

Lambs and calves should always be tried in this manner, 
and sach as should prove, on trial, to be of an unpromising 
colour, should not be kept for breeding. If this method was 
always pursued, the grazier miglit be able to warraat,his stock 
tw die of a fair colour. 

Castle whose fat is yellow, fatten as kindly as those whose 
favis of a fair colour, and they are said to be less subject to 
the rat. 

The yellow colour extends through every part of the fat, 
datis not, on that account, disliked by the  tallow-chandler. 
The flavour of the meat, whose fat is of this colour, cannot 
be distinguished from that whose fat is of the fairest colour, 
and yet itis sold for three-halfpence or two-pence per pound 
‘less, and is, therefore, mostly put off by candle light. 

This defect most be hereditary ; as no pasture, or particular 
food, can either produce or remove it. 

Sheep which have been tried in the manner here described, 
afd found yellow, have been sent to the Thames marshes, 
kept there a year, and, when slaughtered, have proved as yellow 
as gold. 

The foregoing observations apply as well to beef as mut- 
ton. ‘ 


It is I know a general impression that this yellowngss 
arises either from the nature of the food, or the age of the 
animal ; but the preceding statement shews both opinions to 
be erroneous, and that though not so seemly to the sight, 
there is in fact no real difference in the flavour or quality 
of the meat. 

I remain, &e.: 
T. B 

Smithjield. 


~ Vol. 54. RE- 
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E who never thinks, never can be wise. Perpetual levity 

must end in ighoranee ; and intemperanee, though it 
may fire the spirits for an bour, will make life short or 
miserable. 





PREMATURE GENIUS. 
OPIE-—-THE PAINTER. 
[From the last Edinburgh Review of Northcote’s Life of Reynolds } 


HEN Mr. Opie came first .to settle in London, the 

novelty and originality of bis manner, and the pre- 
mature ability displayed in his pictures drew universal atten- 
tion, and he was immediately surrounded by all the principal 
nobility of England, while he was in reality only the em- 
bryo of a painter. | Yet, when he had proved himself to bea 
true artist, they left him with disgust, because he was no 
longer a novelty. They now looked out for his defects alone, 
and he became in his turn totally neglected and forgotten ; 
and instead of being the sole object ‘of ‘public airention, and 
having the street where «he lived so crowded with coaches of 
the nobility as to become a real nuisance to the veighbour 
hood, and to make him think, as he jestingly observed, that 
he must place cannon at his door to keep the multitude off, he 
found himself as entirely deserted as if his house had been 
infected with the plague. 

Opie was hailed as a heaven-born getiius ; and such has 
been the fate of all the heaven-born geniusses that have been 
hailed and abandoned in constant succession for this century 
past, iv this and every other country of Europe. As wonder- 
ful boys they have been received with a burst of applause, 
and employment sofficient to intoxicate and unnerve them; 
but as soon as the wonder ceased, and they became merely 
meritorious artists, their works were tried by the ordinary 
standards of comparison, and condemned to neglect ; not 
because they were hot good—even much betier than those 
which had been admired—but because they were no longer 
prodigies. ‘Thus artists are multiplied and art degraded; and 
that patronage which, in theaggregate, might call forth splendid 
talents, and raise monuments of eternal houour to the country, 
becomes so diluted as only to nourish abortions. 


POETRY. 
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On the Death of Sir Peter Parker, Bart. Captain of the Menelaus Fri- 
gate, of 36 Guns, on Board which Ship he was killed August 30, 1814, 


while animating his: Men in the most heroic Manner. 
BY LORD BYRON. 


HERE is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave, 
But nations swell the funeral eryy 
And triumph weeps above the brave. 


For them is sorrow’s purest sigh 

O’er ocean’s heaving bosom.sent ; 
In vain their bones unburied Jic— 

All earth becomes their monument! 


A tomb is their’s on every page— 
An epitaph on every tongue; 

The present hours, the futute age, 
For them bewail—to them belong. 


For them the voice of festal mirth 
Grows hush’d—+rheir name the only sound 5 

While deep remembrance pours to worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 


A theme to crowds that knew them not— 
Lamented, by admiring foes— 

Who would not share their glorious lot? 
Who would not die the death they chuse? 


And, gallant Parker! thas enshrin’d 
Thy iife, thy fall, thy fame shall be ; 
And early valour glowing find 
A model in thy memory! 


But there are breasts that bleed with thee, 
in woe that glory cannot quell, 

And shuddering hear of victory, ° 
Where one so dear, so datntless, fell. 


Where shal! they turn to mourn thee less? 
When cease to hear thy cherish’d name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness 
While gricf’s full heart is fed by fame. 


Alas for them!—tho’ not for thee— 
They cannot chuse but weep the more; 

Deep fur the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before. 











ELEGIAC VERSES.—TO LAURA, 


7 | MIS sweet to see the reddening dawn, 
Clothe with gems the dewy lawn; 
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‘To watch the mists in sullen pride 
Rolling from the mountain’s side, 
Ere the sun his doubtful beam 
Faintly flings on grove and stream, 
Ere the stars fade in the west, 
Ere the Jark has left his nest— 
*Tis sweet at such delightful hour 
To think upen the viewless Power, 
Which hung the golden lamp on high, 
Which spread the azure canopy 
Which rear’d the mauntain’s giant form, 
Which wings the breeze, and guides the storm. 
Oft has morning’s golden eye 
Seen me wake with spirits high, 
And listen while the lark’s gay song 
Floats the brightening clouds along, 
And meet that wildly liquid lay 
With heart as light, and notes as gay. 
The redde:\ing dawn, the spangléd lawn, 
No longer charm with lustre bright, 
To me more dear the silent tear, 
Glistening in Cynthia’s pensive light. 
Oh Laura dear! this pensive tear 
Must ever more in silence flow, 
Dear as thou art to this fond heart, 
Its secret thou shalt never know. 





THE BEACON. 


Tr. scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 

Than if day in its pride had array’dit; 

The land breeze'dblew mild, and the-azure.arch’d sky 
Look’d pure as the spirit that made it : 

The murmur rose suft as I silently gaz’d 
On the shadowy wave’s phyful motion, 

From the dim distant isle ‘till the beacon fire blaz'd 
Like a star jn the midst of the ocean, 


No longer the joy of the sailor-boy’s breast 
Was heard in his wildly-breath’d numbers ; 

The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers : 

One moment:i¢look’d from the hiil’s gentle slope, 

(All hush’d was the billow’s commotion,) 

And thought that the beacon look’d lovely as hope, 
That star of life’s tremulous ocean. 


The time is long past, and the scene is afar; 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 
Witl memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blaz’d on:the breast of :the billow. 
In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 
And death stills the heart's last emotion, 
Oh then may the seraph of mercy arise, 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean! 





Colyton. 
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AY justice flourish ! |loye increase } 
Religion more abound! 

Ambition cease! and heaven-born peace 
From pole to pole resound | 
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